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SLOWLY, sporadically, without much organization, workers across 
Canada are beginning to fight back against the highest levels of umemp- 
loyment since the depression of the 1930s. a 


On September 28, almost 1,000 
people marched through the 
streets of Halifax demanding the 
right to work and decent wages. 
On October 14, over 200 Quebec 


outside the National Assembly 
demanding government action to 
protect their jobs. For two weeks 
in the middle of October, hun- 


pulp and paper workers rallied 


Quebec pulp and paper 


Eng 


CANADA’S IMMIGRANTS are 
starting to refuse to be scapegoated 
for the problem of unemployment. 

Over the last several years, the 
federal government has attempted to 
divert attention away from the real 
cause of unemployment — a floun- 
dering capitalist economy — and has 
focused attention instead on black 
and Asian immigrants. 

In early October, for example, 
Immigration Minister Bud Cullen 
told an Ontario audience that high 
unemployment would force the gov- 
ernment to tighten up on immigration 
into Canada. 

To many people, such a sugges- 
tion sounds completely reasonable. 


dreds upon hundreds of unemp- 


But, why is it that the government 
focuses on immigration? Why don't 
they talk about preventing companies 
like Inco from laying off workers and 
other companies from shutting down 
plants? Why don `t they expand social 


services, like hospitals and schools, 
in order to create jobs and improve 
living conditions? 


The answer, of course, is that the 
government has no intention of chal- 
lenging the interests of the dominant 
corporations, the capitalist interests, 
in this society. And, it will certainly 
not expand social services. Instead, it 
will cut back on them and shift our 
tax dollars into the coffers of private 


Women workers at Toronto General Hospital have been de 


loyed attended meetings called by 
the Ontario Federation of Labour 
to protest the jobless rate. 


LAYOFFS, SHUTDOWNS 


These are just some of the 
many actions against layoffs and 
unemployment that have taken 
place in recent months. And all 
the signs indicate that there are 
many more to come. 


Caught up in a world-wide 
crisis, Canada’s economy is on the 
skids. For industries like textiles, 
auto parts, pulp and paper, elec- 
trical goods and mining, layoffs 


corporation. 

Meanwhile, it creates the bogus 
issue of too much immigration and 
stirs up racist sentiment against black 
and Asians. 

Fortunately, growing numbers of 
immigrants refuse to be intimidated 
by these actions. In Toronto, one 
East Indian has recently spoken out 
strongly against attacks on Sikhs, 
among others. 


‘We will defend ourselves with 
all our force. We’ll fight to the last 
if we have to,’’ Bhausaheb Ubale 
stated. It’s a message that is being 
taken up by growing numbers of 
Canadian immigrants. 
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and plant shutdowns are becoming 
almost a daily occurrence. 


` In fact, as we go to press, the 
town of Sudbury, Ontario, has 
been hit with what has been de- 


scribed as the ‘‘worst blow in- 


memory with Inco’s announce- 
ment that it is laying off 2,800 
workers. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


It is in response to situations 
like these that workers have 
begun to organize against the 
dreadful threat of unemployment. 
But those actions which have 


taken place are still far from ade-. 


Bhausaheb Ubale. 


(For the real cause of unemployment, 
see article, page 8) 
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monstrating against layoffs. 


quate. They must be seen as just 
the beginning of a truly mass 
movement against unemploy- 
ment. 


To really launch a movement 
against unemployment, organiza- 
tions of the unemployed must be 
built that are linked to the labour 
movement. 


It is the labour movement that 
has the resources, the strength 
and the organization to provide 
the backbone for an on-going 
campaign against the jobless 
Crisis. 


But any real movement for the 
right to work must be based on the 
activity of unemployed workers 
themselves. Through rallies and 
demonstrations, picket lines set up 


at workplaces that are laying off, 
occupations of Manpower centres | 


and other such tactics, an active, 
fighting movement embracing em- 
ployed and unemployed workers 
alike must be built. 


A LEAD 


And, while organizations of the 
unemployed must be controlled 
by the unemployed themselves, 
employed workers have a very 


-real interest in helping to build a 


campaign for the right to work. 
For, unless the labour movement 
gives a lead to the fight against 
unemployment, they leave the 
field open to all those who want to 
use the unemployed as scabs and 
to fill their heads with racist and 
anti-labour ideas. 
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ONLY one NDP provincial gov- 
ernment remains in Canada as a 
result of the October 11 defeat of 
Ed Schreyer's NDP government 
in Manitoba. Many people have 
seen this as a ‘‘swing to the right” 
that is supposedly sweeping 
Canadian politics. 


If ballot-counting is the only 
c- ffonly yard-stick for judging 
‘Mi this, it would seem that the NDP 
‘Bis certainly on the wane. The as- 
#@cension of the Tories in Manitoba 
with 33 of 57 legislature seats 
seems to be a replay of the defeat 
of the B.C. NDP government in 

1975 by Social Credit. 


With this in mind, has the polit- 
ical mood of Canadians in fact 
~ F moved to the right: ? 


COALITION 


Such a conclusion is not jus- 

tified. In both the B.C. and Man- 

= itoba elections, the popular vote 
for the NDP barely declined at all. 

In both instances, two factors sea- 

led the fate of the NDP: a drop in 

working class votes for the party as 


a result of recent anti-labour ac- ` 


tions by the NDP government; and 
a ‘‘united front’? of the other 
bourgeois parties in a coalition to 


y 


—— 


THE GROWING English backlash 
against the P.Q. government and the 
Quebecois, fuelled by the English 
press and tł. > Trudeau government, 
has now bee. brought to the level of 

opeply racist hysteria by the publica- 
tion of the book, Bilingual Today, 
French Tomorrow. 


The book has sold some 75,000 
copies and was recently excerpted in 
the Toronto Sun. 


Author Jock Andrew combines 
half-truths, factual mistakes, 
paranoia, and outright racism to 
justify his claim that Trudeau and 
the Liberal government are con- 
spiring to turn Canada into a un- 
ilingual French-speaking country. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


_ When the facts don’t fit Andrew's 
paranoia, he conveniently omits 
them. Thus, when he claims that the 
public service has been taken over by 
the French colonizers and is being 

„used to turn Canada into a French 

” colony, he neglects to mention that 
the civil service has always been 
overweighted with English emp- 
loyees. Only in the last ten years has 
the proportion of francophones in the 
civil service even approached the 
proportion in the country’s popula- 
tion. 


Andrew's racism runs far and 
deep. He claims that -the 
government’s immigration policy is 
a deliberate plan to discriminate 
against potential British immigrants, 
thereby diluting ‘‘the strains of 
British blood in Canada’. 


‘Behind the race doctrine lies an 
allegiance to a group which materi- 
ally benefits from promoting racial 
hatred — extreme right-wing mem- 
bers of Canada’s ruling class who 
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Shift to the Right? 


NDP Sto 


defeat the NDP. 


In both elections, real support 
for the right-wing parties did not 
increase dramatically. Rather, 
the combined voting strength of 
these parties simply outweighed 
NDP support. 


CONTRADICTION 


These defeats reveal not a 
swing away from the NDP, but 
rather are proof of a deeper, his- 
torical problem facing the NDP. 
As a party increasingly seeking 
the votes of the middle-class and 
broader electoral support, the 
NDP is forced once in power to 
turn against its only stable base of 
support: the working class. 


Such was the case in B.C. dur- 
ing the three year reign of the 
NDP. While marginally improv- 
ing the minimum wage and other 
labour legislation, the Barrett 
government enacted a labour 
code that both curtailed picketing 
rights and centralized arbitration 
power in a single Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


These actions were a blatant 
move to win more ~*~ middle of the 
road voters, to prove to the 


disagree with Andrew’s conclusion 
about the necessity of expelling 
Quebec from Canada immediately 
but want his arguments to gain popu- 
larity. 


RIGHT-WING MOVEMENT 


The people behind BMG Pub- 
lishing (the group which published 
Andrew’s book) are of group of 
businessmen, retired army officers 
and former members of the right 
wind of the Conservative Party 
who have grown discontent with 
that party’s ‘‘creeping socialism” 
They are currently combining 
forces with the corporate bigwhigs 
in the leadership of the National 
Citizen’s Coalition (famous for 
their newspaper ads attacking big 
government and unions) 


in the introduction to Andrew's 
book, Winnett Boyd, a director and 


co-owner of BMG Publishing argues 


that Quebec cannot be allowed to 
separate because Canadian invest- 
ments would be threatened. He is 
concerned that ‘‘A separate Quebec 
would more than likely develop 
quickly into a Marxist stae”’ , causing 
him and his friends untold difficul- 
ties. 


Publishing Bilingual Today, 
French Tomorrow helps to whip up 
the English backlash that will. push 
people to the political right and jus- 
tify future repression. 


BMG is now planning to publish a 
book which will expose the 
government's immigration policy for 
having allowed to many Asians 
which is intended to serve as their 
political platform and a rallying point 
for the right. 


By combining anti-Asian and 
anti-Quebec racism, they hope to lay 
the basis for a new political move- 
ment in Canada. 


arrested. 


middie-class that the NDP was 
not a ‘‘labour party’ but one em- 


bracing the interests of ‘‘all the 
people’. 

The logic of its new role as 
and 


mediator between labour 
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The NDP government in Manitoba helped defeat iho sitk at Griffin Steel. Here, two picketers are 


management was well demon- 
strated in July 1975 when 50,000 
striking workers across the pro- 
vince were legislated back to 
work by the NDP, “‘for the sake 
of public welfare” 
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The National Citizen’s Coalition has continually attacked trade 
union rights and “big government’. 


This is the stuff of which fascist 
movements have historically been 
made: rabid anti-unionism, ra- 
cism, paranoia about creeping 
communism everywhere and a be- 
lief in the necessity to reestablish 
the virtues of the capitalist system. 
So far, these right-wingers have 
not created a sizeable following. 
But, they intend to exploit every 
issue possible in order to build a 
following. All socialists and trade 
unionists must oppose their at- 
tempts to divide the working class, 
and we must be prepared to pre- 
vent them from growing into the 
embryo of a far right-wing party. 


Brian MacDonnell 


BILINGUAL TODAY, 
FRENCH TOMORROW 
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Bilingual Today, French Tomor- 
row has become the rallying 


point for right-wing forces . 
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In Manitoba, the story was re- 
peated. Despite its “‘committ- 
ment to labour’, Ed Schreyer’s 
government implemented federal 
wage controls, denied govern- 
ment employees the right to strike 
and resorted to open strike- 
breaking with armed police dur- 
ing the Griffen Steel Strike in 
Winnipeg last summer. 


RESENTMENT 


Labour’s growing resentment 
towards the SDE. surfaced at Be 


(MFL). The largest affiliate to the 
MFL, the 16,000 member Man- 
itoba Government Employees As- 
sociation (MGEA), abstained on a 
motion re-affirming MFL support 
for the NDP in the coming election. 
Instead, the MGEA submitted its 
own counter-motion that called on 
the MFL to ‘‘remove itself com- 
pletely from political affiliation to 
the NDP”. 

The fact that provincial emp- 
loyees had suffered most under 
the NDP—through wage controls 
and open attacks on their union 
rights—was all too apparent. For, 
though their motion was de- 
feated, MGEA leaders’ resent- 
ment was not abated. After the 
convention, they suggested that 
their members abstain from vot- 
ing in the provincial election. 

Labour's vote for the NDP, 
however, did not drop signific- 
antly in the October election. Yet 
with no real electoral increase to 
counter the united right-wing vote 
behind the Tories, the NDP lost 
eight seats and was reduced to of- 
ficial opposition. 
ANTI-LABOUR 


The distrust of labour towards 
the NDP is perfectly understand- 
able. For ordinary workers in 
Manitoba have found that, while 
offering certain benefits unattain- 
able under the Tories, the NDP 
can be just as anti-labour as the 
other parties. 

Such a party will be no alterna- 
tive for working people in the 
years ahead. Struggles like the 
Griffen strike will continue to be 
lost ifthe trade union movement s 
hands are tied by its reliance on 
the NDP. 

Labour has the power to win its 
battles for itself, provided it relies 
on its independent strength and 
unity rather than a few middle- 
class politicians. 
Kevin Annett 
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The Great 


by David McNally 


BOB BLAIR is one of those western Canadian entrepreneurs that 
businessmen in Toronto and Montreal like to tell jokes about. | 
Blair, the president of Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co. Ltd., 


raises Herefords on his ranch outside Calgary. On a 


typical day 


he can be found in his luxurious Calgary ‚office wearing blue 
jeans and manure-splattered boots. 


Yet, these days, the Toronto- 
Montreal business elite are not 
making any jokes about Bob Blair. 
And for good reason: as a result of 
a series of decisions made by gov- 
ernment bodies this summer, 
Blair’s company is about to em- 
bark, along with other interests, 
on what may be the largest private 
investment project in history—the 
Alaska Highway Natural Gas 


Pipeline. 
$30 BILLION 


Originally estimated to cost in 
the neighbourhood of $8 billion, a 
recent prediction suggests that 
the total cost of this pipeline could 


run as high as $30 billion. 


Because of those massive 
costs, most observers had pre- 
dicted that the task of construct- 
ing a natural gas pipeline from the 
Canadian north-west to the Un- 
ited States would go to the coali- 
Gulf and 
others known as Arctic Gas. The 
Arctic Gas proposal was to builda 
pipeline from the Mackenzie Val- 
ley that would move Canadian gas 


tion of Exxon, Shell, 


to U.S. markets. 
Thus. when Blair's 
group of small 


Amencan gas companies 


DO 


upset as a rerun of David’s vic- 
this time on 


tory over Goliath, 
Canadian soil. 


AMERICAN BACKED 


In truth, there was nothing par- 
ticularly heroic about the Foothills 
victory. It was simply the victory of 
sound capitalist policy on the part 
of the American and Canadian 


governments. 


Focthills 
Canadian and 
was 


given the go-ahead to busd the 


To begin with, the U.S. Federal 
Power Commišsion recom- 
mended to the Carter government 
during the summer that it choose 
the Alaska Highway route over 
the idea of a Mackenzie Valley 


pipeline. 
The reason for the decision was 
intensely practical: the 


Foothills-Alaskan Highway route 
could bring more gas to the U.S. 
than any other route, and it could 
do so more quickly — by 1981. 
In addition, the Canadian gov- 
ernment had lost some. of its 
former fascination with a Mack- 
enzie Valley pipeline. Thus far, 
the results of exploration in the 


Mackenzie Delta have been min- 


imal. 

There has been no major dis- 
covery of gas reserves in the 
Delta in the past four years. As a 
result, the costs of conducting a 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline could 
not presently be justified on the 
basis of known gas reserves. 


NATIVE RIGHTS 


The publication of the Berger 
Report in June which recom- 
mended a ten year moratonum on 
the budme of a Mackenzie Val- 


ley pipeline and the settlmg of 


proposal 
ment. preparing for an election 
nexi year, wanted no part of a 
battle over native rights. 

What's more, the Trudeau 
government saw the Foothills 
project as a way of stimulating the 
economy and improving strained 
relations with the Alberta gov- 
ernment at the same time. 

Both the Alberta and British 
Columbia governments are ecsta- 


: The Liberal govern- 
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tic about the decision in favour of 
the Foothills-Alaska Highway 
route. — 

Over 500- miles of pipeline will 
be laid in B.C., thus stimulating 
the province’s economy signific- 
antly. At the same time, Calgary's 
financial status as the busimess 
centre of western Canada will be 
spoed through its financing of 

_S.consiruction. 


“WORKERS: LOSE 


Bob Blair and his consortium 
understood these facts. And they 


- created a proposal that would 


forget about Mackenzie Valley 
gas and merely move American 
gas from Alaska through Canada 
to the lower 48. 

As a result, western Canadian 
capitalists are about to enjoy a 
bonanza of pipeline-induced pro- 


fits. But the majority of Canadians 
are not going to be so lucky. 

To begin with, the environmen- 
tal effects of the pipeline (which 
are currently unknown) could be 


enormous. What's more, the 
Council of Yukon Indians have 
outstanding land claims that have 
been virtually sgnored in the 
pipeline plans. _ And for the work- 
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greater economic difficulties. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS 


The millions of dollars of in- 
vestment capital that will be 
siphoned off into this massive 
project will create a shortage of 
capital in other parts of the 
economy. This means that the 


‘rest of the economy will grow 


more slowly and, as a result, that 


Pipeline Fits Alberta’s “Big Plan” 


HOWEVER it affects the rest of 
Canada, the Foothills pipeline 
route through Alberta is a victory 
for Peter Lougheed and his Al- 
berta Tories’ ‘‘big plan” to indus- 
trialize the prairies. 

Even the construction boom 
alone for pipeline work is impor- 
tant to Alberta’s distorted 
The provinces man- 
ufacturing base is extremely 
weak. Consequently, massive 
resource-related. projects every 
few years are as inevitable as the 
junkie’s next ‘‘fix’’. Alberta 
would be an economic dustbowl 
without them. 

But Lougheed’s Tories want to 
kick the resource habit. That is 
why the Foothills route is so im- 
portant to them. 


PETROCHEMICALS 


The Alberta government is bet- - 


ting several million dollars on pet- 
rochemical plants throughout the 
province. When they come on 
stream in the early 1980s, they 
will greatly surpass the Canadian 
market. But Lougheed is commit- 
ted to find foreign (U.S.) markets 
and seek free trade arrangements 
contrary to ‘‘national unity”. 


In fact, the National Energy 


Bob Blair is the main entrepreneur behind the Pipeline. 


Board and the federal cabinet's 
decisions in favour of the 
Foothills-Alaskan Highway 
pipeline fits very neatly into 
Lougheed’s plans. 


Back in 1973, Foothills guru Bob 
Blair, who is closely associated 
with Lougheed, told Oil Week 
magazine that his company, Al- 
berta Gas Trunk, 


the private 


pipeline utility, was going to be- 
come ‘‘one of the true multi- 
faceted corporate giants of Cana- 
dian industry.” 


In 1974, Lougheed’s Tories 
pushed through legislation that 
freed Alberta Gas Trunk to diver- 
sify into pipe mills, steel produc- 
tion, methanol plants and pet- 
rochemicals. 

It is this kind of development, 
backed up by the provincial state, 
that Lougheed, Blair and 
Alberta’s rising corporate elite 
hope will break the vicious cycle 
of fesource projects and move 
that province into the world of the 
industrial giants. 

A hazardous enough task in 
times of capitalist prosperity, the 
chances of succeeding in a period 
of contracting markets and heigh- 
tened competition are minimal. 

What’s more, the major corpo- 
rate interests in Canada, situated 
in the industrial belt that runs 
from Sarnia to Montreal, are in no 
mood for some Calgary upstarts to 
begin stealing their business. With 
Lougheed threatening that ‘‘not a 
drop” of Alberta resources will be 
shipped to Sarnia petrochemical 
plants, a blow-up between these 


two sections of Canadian capital . 


could be in the works. 
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unemployment will be pushed 
higher. 

In fact, this most expensive in- 
vestment project in history will 
create a mere 8,000 jobs at its 
peak—that’s about one job for 
every 2,000 unemployed Cana- 
dians. And these are jobs that will 
disappear as soon as the construc- 
thon ts finished. 

_ Why. then. dad the g 


will cost so much yet brigg so few 
economic benefits? 

The amswer ss simple. Canada’s 
economy is in the midst of a se- 
vere structural crisis. Under the 
pressure of increased world com- 
petition, this country’s basic 
manufacturing industries are fal- 
tering. They are too small and un- 
productive to withstand interna- 
tional competition. Last year, for 
example, Canada had to import 
$10 billion more in manufactured 
goods than it exported. 


With declining investment in 
manufacturing and growing 
layoffs and plant shutdowns, the 
federal government is scrambling 
around madly trying to find any- 
thing that will give the economy a 
boost. S 


INSANE 


In most cases, that means sel- 
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ling off food and raw materials- / 


—ores, metals, coals and natural 
gas—in order to prevent the bal- 
ance of payments deficit from be- 
coming catastrophic and pushing 


-the value of the Canadian dollar 


down even further. Conse- 
quently, natural resources have 
grown from 33 to over 40 per cent 
of all Canadian exports in the past 
four years. 

What all this adds up to is a 
low-investment, high- 
unemployment economy that 
continues to trade raw materials 
for manufactured goods. And that 


means the government will pur- 


sue more resource and construc- 
tion projects that will suck up cap- 
ital while creating a marginal 
number of jobs. 

That contradiction—between 
the huge profit-making investment 
schemes of private corporations 
and the basic human right to 
work—is one of the ultimate ab- 
surdities of this insane capnalist 
system, a system that can construct 
$300 billion pipelines and yet can’t 
provide work for its people. 
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Storming The Vaults 


-|CLC Launches 
Bankworkers Drive | 


ON SEPTEMBER 28, the CLC 
announced that it had set up a 
Bank Employees Organizing 
Committee to co-ordinate a drive 
to organize Canada’s 150,000 
bankworkers. The announcement 
only followed by four months the 
Canada Labour Relations Board’s 
ruling that a single bank branch is 
a bargaining unit. 

Slow and easy, in short, seems 
to be the CLC’s attitude towards 
taking on the banks. According to 
Don Montgomery, secretary- 
treasurer of the Congress, that’s 
ea ‘everybody knows this 

a rough field — The banks have 
ae of power and money to resist 
any drive.” And so, *‘ This has to 
be an organizing Campaign put to- 
gether with care and skill...” 

True though that may be, there 
is another more immediate reason 
for the CLC’s hesitation. That is 
the fact that the executive are 
having difficulty deciding to 
which of the CLC affiliates should 
go the spoils — the potential 10 
million dollars in annual dues. 

Should it be the Office, Profes- 
sional Employees International 
Union (OPEIU) which claims 
jurisdiction because of its rep- 
resentation of the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank? Or, 
should it be the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Association (RCIA) 
which claims to have a strategy all 
prepared based on its experience 
in the US? Or, should it be the 
Canadian Union of Bank Emp- 
= ees (CUBE, the small union 


d in 1976 specifically to 
challed ne 


“Organizing? CUBE is ‘not cur- 


rently an affiliate of the CLC, but 
it has its application in. 


ENTHUSIASM 


Whatever the CLC may decide, 
one thing is certain. It is not alone 
in the bank organizing field. Al- 
ready, the United Bank Workers 
local of the Service, Office and Re- 
tail Workers Union of Canada 
(SORWUC) has obtained certifica- 
tion at a dozen bank branches in 
British Columbia and in Sep- 
tember began to move into Sas- 
katchewan. 

While it is thus evident that 
SORWUC has an enthusiasm 
which seems to be lacking in the 
CLC, it will take more than en- 
thusiasm to organize, and, more 
important, to win contracts for 
bankworkers. It will take the full 
financial resources of a united 
labour movement. 


AFFILIATE 


While SORWUC, a separatist 
feminist union, has a right to be 
wary of just how militant the CLC 
and its affiliates might be in any 
organizing drive — there ts, after 
all, the Association of Commer- 
cial and Technical Employees 
experience to remember — it is 
certain that, outside the CLC, 
there is no chance at all for the 
kind of mass struggle that will be 
needed to insure that when one 
bank branch is on strike, all bank 
branches are on strike. 
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After years of poor pay and working conditions, bank workers are organizing into unions. 


SORWUC. if it does not af- 
filiate with the CLC, could well 
end up repeating the sad lesson of 
the Canadian Textile and Chemi- 
cal Union (CTCU) and the Artis- 
tic Woodwork Strike in Toronto 
in 1974. 

Standing outside the organized 
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“A TEAM OF HATCHET MEN” 
was how a Hamilton alderman de- 
scribed the consultants hired to 
implement the city’s new method 
of allocating public funds called 
Zero Based Budgeting (ZBB). 

Supporters of this system claim 
that it can **...cut down expendi- 
tures... while still continuing to 
improve their performance...” 
This appeals greatly to city politi- 
cians as they are faced with rising 
inflation, slashed provincial 
grants, and increasing demand for 
services. Rather than 
mobilize the users of the services 
to fight against these cuts, the 
politicians -prefer to cut back on 
these services while increasing 
the work load of city workers 
without increasing salaries. ZBB 
is designed to assist them in this 
effort. 


PRIORITIES? 


ZBB is a system of breaking 
down any service into its various 
components - which are then 
ranked by priority, coupled with 
alternatives. According to this 
ranking, top administrators then 
simply draw a line, slashing out 
services that they say do not have 
sufficiently high priority. Each 
worker is expected to prioritize 
his or her own job duties. So we 
end up slicing our own throats. 

The system was originally de- 
signed for use in business. In busi- 
ness, priority is a simple matter: 
the profitability of different com- 
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labour movement, the CTCU was 
able to get only a minimum of aid 
from CLC affiliates. The long and 
bitter strike turned into a confron- 
tation between police and the left, 
not between police and the work- 
ers. Today, the defeated workers 
at Artistic are no longer organized 


into any union. 

That example demonstrates 
clearly why SORWUC needs to af- 
filiate with the CLC and attempt to 
build among the rank and file of 
the Congress for an effective 
bankworkers’ drive. 

Suzanne Waterson 


~~ Municipal Sta 
ts Ahead ? 


mercial activities determines the 
priority of these functions. But, the 
value of public services becomes 
distorted when you try to rank 
them numerically. The human 
element is lost. Maybe you can say 
how many children attend day- 
care, but you sure can’t say, in 
numbers, what the daycare means 
to the children and to their parents 
who rely on it to be able to work. 
But the administrators have all 
the angles worked out. When 
workers express distrust over the 
ZBB system, and suspicion over 
how all these job details that they 
are to provide to administration 
will be used, management slickly 
says:’*we really want to know 
what you're doing. This is your 
turn to tell us what comes first.” 
What they really mean is that they 
will permit us to perform a time 
and motion study on ourselves so 
they will know. best how to cut 
staff and increase our work! 


THE KNIFE 


The fact is that all public ser- 
vices are needed (and much more 
too). With social services coming 
more and more under attack, as 
health care, daycare and public 
transit experience the cold cutting 
knife of municipal and provincial 
politicians, ZBB becomes a sup- 
posedly “‘objective’” tool to slash 
public service workers and the 
users of these services. Ulti- 
mately jobs and services will be 
lost. 


Se ke ee ean 


Hamilton city government is not 
the first to use ZBB in Canada. It 


has been used in a handful of 


Canadian companies including the 
CBC, and Bell Canada, a corpora- 
tion famous for miserable treat- 
ment of its employees. It has ap- 
plied at McMaster University in 
Hamilton where lay-offs resulted. 
We can expect similar results: staff 
cuts through attrition and layoffs. 
Maybe contracting out will be tried 
as a tactic. 


Most city employees are un- 
ionized, including inside workers, 
library workers, outside workers, 
and transit workers. We need to 
get protection against cuts in our 
contracts. Every upcoming 
negotiation should include a 
strong fight for guaranteed job 
quotas per local and security 
against layoff. Also union mem- 
bers should talk to and involve 
members of their families and 
communities to fight the pending 
service cuts that the introduction 
of ZBB makes likely. 


As one smug business man 
claimed: “the name `zero base’ 
stems from the concept that no- 
thing is sacred``. He should have 
added that “nothing is sacred but 
profits. But those things that 
make lite possible for the vast ma- 
jority of us, like job security, day- 
care, good health services ete. — 
these are all expendable. 


Kathy Denomy 
Member CUPE Local 932 
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Robin Hood 
Settlement A 
Lesson To All 
Workers 


IN MID-SEPTEMBER, workers 
at Robin Hood flour mill voted to 
return to work after seven months 
on the picket line. 

For the first five of those 
months, it had been a lonely time 
for the strikers. Virtually ignored 
by the official labour movement, 
the flour workers were con- 
fronted with scabs, mass firings, 
and, police—official and private. 

Then. on July 22, Robin 
Hood's hired goon squad opened 
fire on the picket line, wounded 
eight workers and brought the 
strike into the limehght. 


MOBILIZATION 


Following the shooting, there 
were daily mobilizations on the 
picket lines. Almost 4000 persons 
_ demonstrated in Montreal on July 
29, another 500 in Quebec City, 
on August 31. 

A boycott of Robin Hood pro- 
ducts began. A massive demonst- 
ration. was threatened for Sep- 
tember 28. And, even the Parti 
Quebecois took note of the situa- 
tion and began to pressure for a - 
settlement. 

It was the mass mobilization in 
response to the shootings that en- 
abled the Robin Hood workers to 
win a settlement. They avoided in 
this way becoming the latest 
casualty inthe Canada-wide trend 
of union-busting. 


Revolutionary 
Feminism 


Barbara Winship 


Revolutionary Feminism traces: 
the struggles of working women for 
their liberation through socialism. 
Order today from Workers’ Actior 
Books, Box 339, Station E, To- 
ronto, for 75 cents (postage in- 
cluded). 
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by Richard Collins 
“SUPPORT for separatism 
fades” proclaimed a banner head- 
line in the Toronto Star during the 
recent Southam News editorial 
series on Quebec entitled ‘ʻA 
Searching Nation’. 

The Southam series was based 
on a poll conducted by Goldfarb 
Consultants Ltd. Relying on sim- 
plistic questions like ““‘Do you 
consider yourself a federalist or 
separatist?™ or *‘Do you favor or 
oppose separatism?’’, the poll 
was stacked from the beginning. 
it attempted to suggest that sup- 
port for separation had fallen 


from 33 per cent to 25 per cent of 


the Quebec population. 
SUPPORT RISEN 


The results of another poll 
commissioned by the Readers’ 
Digest (hardly 
separatism) tell quite a different 
story. Conducted by the Centre 
de recherche sur | opinion 

ROP ne k iers Digest pol 
USO OW Eo A A HAC / O 


Quebeckers oppose outright sep- 


araiion. 
support for the 
““sovereignty-association”” prog- 
ram (i.e., political independence 
coupled with economic association 
with Canada) is growing rapidly — 
up from 32 per cent to 44 per cent 
support from March to August. 
What’s more, a clear majority 
are willing to give the Quebec 
government a mandate to 
negotiate such an option with Ot- 
tawa. And, close to three- 
quarters of the Quebec people 


South Africa 


White Regime Bans Opponents 


LAST MONTH, South African 
Justice Minister Kruger closed 
down a leading black newspaper, 
The World, and banned eighteen 
black, organizations. 
In a dawn raid, between 50 and 
70 people were arrested, includ- 
‘ing the chairperson and five 
members of the Soweto Commit- 
tee of Ten, which has been pro- 


uebec: 
nglish Media 
istorts The 


bastion of 


favour some major changes in the 
current federal arrangement. A 
clear majority also stated that 
they favour the P.Q.’s new lan- 
guage law. 


EXPOSE 


These results expose the 
Southam News editorials, along 
with most English coverage of the 
P.Q. government, for what they 
really are — attempts to down- 
play the deep sense of national 
oppression felt by Quebec peo- 
ple. 

The English press would have 
us believe that Quebeckers voted 
for the P.Q. not because of any 
national aspirations, but because 
of poor performance by the Liber- 
als. Yet, according to the CROP 
poll, if an election were held today, 
the P.Q. would obtain a larger 
share of the vote than it did last 
November 15. 

Despite the fact that unemp- 
loyment has risen during the 


P-Q--s year in office, 51 per cent 


P.Q. today compared with 41 per- 


cent a year ago. Clearly, any at- 
tempt to explam the P.Q. s popu- 
larity in strictly economic terms is 
inadequate. ; 

Beyond any doubt, the P.Q.’s 
popularity is an expression of the 
desire of the Quebecois to control 
their own destiny. The P.Q. is a 
middle class nationalist party tied 
to capitalist interests and thus can- 
not fulfill those aspirations. But, it 
is the job of all socialists to defend 
those aspirations against the at- 
tacks and distortions of the English 
media. 


viding political leadership før the 
black township, outside Johan- 
nesburg, since last year. 


Ofthe 18 organizations banned, 
the militant Soweto Students 
Movement was an obvious target 
for the white regime. However, 
even traditionally liberal organi- 
zations (albeit critical of the 


Vorster regime is trying to clamp down on this militancy. 


Birds of a Feather 


CLC Courts 


JOE MORRIS will soon be retir- 
ing as president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress (CLC). Mean- 
while, he is busy polishing up his 
image in preparation for his new 
full-time job as labour ‘‘dip- 
lomat’’. In September, that meant 
inviting Joshua Nkomo, founder 
of the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union, to a five day visit 
in Canada. i 

Ostensibly, the visit was in- 
tended to dramatize labour s con- 
cern with the plight of workers in 
Southern Africa. After all, 
Nkomo is an old union man, 
former leader of the black railway 
workers in Zimbabwe. 

But behind the fine rhetoric of 
the CLC one could find only as 
much concern as labour bureauc- 
rats can manage for workers any- 
where; that is, a concern to contain 
and control any meaningful action 
by workers and thus maintain a 
Steady ship of state. 


LESSON 


In Southern Africa, this means 
trying to facilitate a ‘‘peaceful” 
change for fear of a genuine re- 
volutionary struggle which might 
lead to the overthrow of the white 
regimes m Zimbabwe and South 
Africa by the black working class. 


_. Or, as John Harker, CLC inter- 


“It (the Soweto rioting) mat- 
cated that the level of conscious- 
ness has increased tremendously 
and it seems appropriate not to 
leave them out on a limb. If they 
pressure now for help and it is not 


forthcoming, the lesson will be 


learned not only by them but by 
their white master.” 

In order to avoid such an out- 
come, the CLC is supporting the 
South African Congress of Trade 
Uninons’s (SACT U’s) seemingly 
liberal proposal for organizing 
black workers into trade unions 
under the umbrella of SACTU. 


South African government), such 
as the Christian Institute, have 
been outlawed. 


These actions are just one more 


seu SS Ee 
Joshua Nkomo (above right) is 
the reformist Zimbabwean 


‘known to 


indication that the white ruling 
class of South Africa is becoming 
increasingly unstable. It is no 
longer confident of its ability to 


rule by the suppression of the 


The anger of black South Africans exploded following the death of Steve Biko, as shown above. 
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leader supported by Joe Morris 
(immediate right) and the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


In reality, given that SACTU is 
an organization dominated by 
white bureaucrats and whose 
membership 
privileged white wage-earners, 
what the CLC is supporting is the 


co-optation of leading sections of 


the working class. 
CO-OPTATION 


That strategy is quite in keep- 
mg with an organization which 
supports Nkomo. For, his game 
too is co-optation — with the 


point. s 


P struggle as his pressure _ 
x os —— a ae Dii A rone - z o ° 
While forced to champion that 


struggle because of tremendous 
grass roots rebellion, Nkomo has 
consistently used it to pressure 
Prime Minister 
Rhodesia and his western backers 
into a negotitated settlement. 

It would be a settlement in 
which **good old Josh” (as he is 
some white 
Rhodesians) would do little to 
scare away his backers — com- 
panies like the British multina- 
tional Lonhro. For, they could 
live easily with the constitutional 


black majority, and is frantically 
trying to root out all opposition. 


But this desperate act by the re- 
gime will only serve to strengthen 
revolutionary sentiment and re- 
solve in the black working class. 
Barely two days later, the bans and 
arrests were met with large-scale 
angry protest. 


is composed of 


lan Smith of 


proposals Nkomo put before 
Smith in 1976. 


electoral rolls: 36 seats were to be 
elected by universal suffrage: 36 
elected on a franchise limited 
mainly to whites: 72 elected on a 
franchise jñvolving property and 
educational qualifications „that 
would allow a majority of African 
seats. 

It was a constitution, in short, 
that would give disproportionate 
weight to the settlers and African 
petty bourgeoisie—a perfect 
neocolonial recipe. 


REAL SUPPORT 


At the moment, the recipe’s 
completion seems remote. But 
while the guerillas fight on, 
Nkomo continues to be wined and 
dined by his allies — among them 
Joe Morris who claims the CLC 
has ‘ta policy which commits us 
to do whatever we can” in sup- 
port of Southern African work- 
ers. 

To Joe and the CLC brass that 
means expressing shock and dis- 
gust at the United Nations over 
Southern African developments. 
It means, also, funding Zimbab- 
wean schools operating in nearby 
Zambia instead of funding the 
guerillas. And, it means offering 
some token support to striking 
South African glass workers by 
paying legal costs, strike pay and 
fines. 

While such a support is impor- 
tant, it is a far cry from what the 
labour movement in Canada could 


do. Real support could mean, for ~ 
example, the CLC mobilizing a 


one-day strike of Massey-Ferguson 
workers in support of their 
brothers and sisters working in 
that compary’s South African 
plants. Or, it could mean the CLC 
backing a campaign by dockers to 
refuse to load and unload South 
African and Rhodesian goods and 
arms. 

Those kinds of tactics would 
mean far more to African workers 
than a dozen CLC-sponsored 
trips for the Nkomos of this 
world. 

Mary-Anne Graham 
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Sixty years ago this month, the workers of Russia took 
control of their country and waved the flag of socialism and 
freedom to the workers of the world. Today, Russian work- 
ers are ruled by a brutal dictatorship that calls itself 
‘socialist’. In the articles below, Workers’ Action looks at 
the great Russian revolution of 1917, how it was lost and 
replaced with Stalin’s dictatorship, the revolution’s impact 
on women, and the struggle in Eastern Europe today. 


1917: The Spark | 


That Lit | 
Up Europe | 


THE GREAT experiment known as 
the Russian revolution was to last 
only a few short years until it was 
undermined by the forces of western 
capitalism. The resut was the rise of 
Stalinism and the system of bureauc- 
ratic state capitalism that exists in 
Russia today. 

But, for a few years, even in the 
face of starvation and a war- 
ravaged economy, Russian work- 
ers built the freest society in the 
history of the world. 


FEBRUARY REVOLUTION 


Tsar Nicholas II, ‘‘Ruler of all the 
Russias’’ , was overthrown by a mas- 
sive strike wave that shut down the 


t Pr “er” 


= 
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| 1917. This February Revolution was 


sparked by the lockout of 30,000 


workers at the massive Putilov muni- 
tions works and by huge demonstra- 


tions of women and men over the. 


dwindling bread supply in the city. 


Tsar Nicholas ordered troops to 
quell the demonstrations, but the 
troops refused. Instead, they re- 
volted, shot their officers, looted the 
armouries, and declared their solidar- 
ity with the workers. 

This fantastic discontent and re- 
volutionary fervour had its roots in 
the fact that Russia was involved in a 
massive world was that had young 
Russian workers and peasants in un- 
iform fighting German workers 
under conditions where they (Ger- 
mans, Russians) often had no am- 
muniton, no food, and no shoes. 


SOVIETS 
During the February revolution, 


the members of the Russian Duma, 
or parliament, which was elected by 


et REA 
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a very small percentage of the popu- 


lation, were negotiating with the Tsar 


to give up the throne in favour of his 
brother Michael in order to prevent 
the workers from seizing power 
themselves. 


e capitalist 


of a few days, there was no city or 
town in Russia that did not have a 
Soviet. 


These workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils increasingly became the 
only organizations which could set 
back in motion the tramways, fac- 
tories and newspapers that had 
been immobilized by the wide- 
spread strikes. Only these soviets 
could restore a form of order and 
safeguard the masses of people 
from violence. 


It was at this point that the Men- 
sheviks (social democrats today) and 
the Social Revolutionaries (the peas- 
ant party) who held a majority of 
delegates to the Soviets decided that 
the revolution had gone far enough. 
The Menshevik leaders of the Soviet 
of Workers and Soldiers Deputies 
openly called on the leaders of the 
capitalist parties to form a provi- 
sional government. 


In addition, the Mensheviks and 
SRs called for strengthening the of- 


. ficer corps in the army in order to 
continue as a combatant in World 


War 1. The Bolsheviks, on the other 
hand, argued for immediate 


peace 
-k lately forthese capitalists, and the elimination of hierarchy in 
‘before the Tsar had a chance to abdi- 
` cate, a new institution was born — 
‘the Soviet of Petrograd. In the space 


the army. 
BOLSHEVIKS 


The Mensheviks and Srs called 
for greater authority for emp- 
loyers in the factories. The Bol- 
sheviks called for workers’ con- 
trol. ' 
_Mensheviks and SRs asked the 
peasants to wait until a constituent 
assembly (parliamentary session) 
was called to settle the question of 
land distribution. The Bolsheviks 
called for immediate seizure of the 
land by the peasants. 


The Mensheviks demanded that 
- national minorities, a majority of the 
- population, give up the right to self 
determination. The Bolsheviks ` 


championed the rights of the oppres- 
sed nationalities and called for the 
recognition of those rights up to and 
including the right to secede from 
Russia. l 


Through various shifts in the 
popular mood, the Bolsheviks con- 
tinually advanced their revolutio- 


Mass working class democracy w 


By September, 1917 the army was » 
growing more and more radical. The y 
regime was rapidly «deteriorating. +v 
The mass of workers were ready for 
revolutionary change. At the urging 
of the Bolshevik Party, an armed in- « 
surrection was planned by. the Pet- 
rograd Soviet. 

On October 25, the workers and 
soldiers of Petrograd took power in 
the name of the soviets. There was 
almost no resistance and next to no 
bloodshed. 

The Second Soviet Congress — 
the most democratic of all parlia- 
ments in the history of the world — 
assembled the day after the insur- 
rection. Lenin, who was elected by 
the soviets to preside over the new 
soviet government stated to an as- 
sembly of thousands of workers: 
‘We shall now proceed to con- 
struct the socialist order.” The 
first nation-wide workers’ state in 
history had been born. 


It was to last only a short time, but 
even amidst adverse conditions of 
capitalist boycott, a civil war with 


a 
volution | Eastern Europe 


-| Workers Fight State Capitalism 


| ll 


‘“Trotsky’s crowning work, both 
in scale and power and as the 
fullest expression of his ideas on 
revolution. As an account of a 
revolution, given by one of its 
chief actors, it stands‘unique in 
world literature.” — Isaac 
Deutscher 


This famous baok on the Rus- 
sian Revolution is now back in 
print. Originally published in 
three volumes, it is now availa- 
ble in one. For the month of 
November, Workers’ Action 
Books is offering this socialist 
classic at the reduced rate of $9. 
Order now from: Workers’ Ac- 
tion Books, Box 339, Station E, 
Toronto. 


ON JUNE 16, 1953, 60 East Berlin 
building workers demonstrated 
against a government proposal to 
increase productivity at their ex- 
pense. The next day the demonst- 
ration developed into a generàl 
strike throughout East Berlin. The 
strike was finally broken with the 
aid of Russian troops. Estimates of 


those killed ranged from 19 to 267. 


Only three years later, the next 
major uprising shook Poland. At 
this time the Communist Parties 
of Eastern Europe were going 
through changes of ‘‘destaliniza- 
tion’ and liberalization. It was in 
this atmosphere of liberalization 
and increased confidence that 
workers at the Zispo locomotive 
factory in Poznan went on strike. 
Soon the strike grew into an in- 


' surrection. The police station was 


seized. Finally the uprising was 
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put down by Polish troops. 173 
deaths resulted. 

In the same year workers in 
Hungary reached a level of organi- 
zation and power greater than 
anywhere since World War II. On 
October 23, students in Hungary 
demonstrated against Soviet 
domination and for national inde- 
pendence. The political police met 
the demonstration with gunfire. 
Russian troops were also brought 
in to help quell the demonstra- 
tions. 


At this point the Hungarian 
working class joined the students. 
The period from October 28-30 
Saw workers councils spread like 
arash across the map of Hungary. 
The councils organized food sup- 
plies, maintained order, and gen- 
erally showed the possibility and 
ability of workers to run society 


es oe es r En 


for and by themselves. 

The late sixties and early seven- 
ties saw Eastern Europe go into 
economic crisis. This led to inner 
party conflicts and workers 
strikes. In 1968, these distur- 
bances led to the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia by Russian troops. 

In 1970, the Polish bureauc- 
racy, faced with inadequate funds 
to complete the five year plan, 
tried to cut living standards by 
‘raising prices. The workers re- 
sponded with strikes, demonstra- 


tions, and factory occupations. 


Their demands included free elec- 
tions in the trade unions and party 
organizations as well as the with- 
drawal of the price increases. 

In June 1976, the Polish Party 
again tried to increase prices. Met 
with a massive strike wave the 
Party once more had to withdraw _ 
the increases. 


The very structure of these state 
capitalist regimes lends itself to re- 
curring crises. For the state and 
economic functions are fused, 


meaning that any threat to one 


component of the system threatens 
the entire structure. In such a soc- 
iety, a single strike can send revib- 


rations throughout the whole sys- 


tem; the society is permanently un- 
stable. 


- 


These facts are in striking con- | 


trast to the widespread concep- 
tion on the Left that these regimes 


are all some type of Workers’ : 


State. In fact, they have nothing 
in common with socialism or 
workers’ control. Each one of the 
rebellions was in response to the 
attempts of the ruling class to 
lower existing living standards 
and thus make increased invest- 
ment in industry possible. 

And this is the key. The so-called 


3 the main {eure of the Russian revolution of 1917. 
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emaining Russian apatite an 
economy that was ruined by the ex- 
esses of the Tsar and an imperialist 
var,. the Russian people had a 
slimpse of a world free of exploita- 
ion and oppression. 

Factories were run democratically 
xy the workers’ committees; ad- 
ninistrators and supervisors were 
lected and subject to immediate re- 
all. Regional and all-Russian Con- 
resses were elected from each fac- 
ory, barracks, and neighbourhood 
oviet. These bodies were responsi- 
le for overall economic and political 
ylanning. 

The eight hour day was estab- 
ished. Saluting and badges of rank 
vere abolished in the army. All of- 
icers had to be elected. Enormous 
trides were made in the area of 
women’s rights (see accompanying 
icticle). 

These gains were lost in the 


1920s under Stalin’s dictatorship, | 
jut the deed had been done. The: 


vorkers of Russia had taken 
ower. It can be done again. 


Gary McNiven 


‘socialist’’ countries are one and 


ull driven blindly in their drive to | 


iccumulate capital. And accumu- 
ate they must if they are to survive 
economically and militarily in a 
-ompetitive world economy. 

But as that 
economy goes into crisis the 
Party rulers in the ‘““communist”’ 
countries are faced with the same 
dilemma that capitalists all over 
he world are facing. It is becom- 
ing increasingly impossible to 
make a sufficient return on in- 
vestment to insure an acceptable 
srowth rate. This means that they 
ire forced to drive down workers. 
iving standards. 

Yet this only has the result of. 
spurring the workers to fight for‘ 
mcreasingly revolutionary de- 
nands. 

Jonnie Balfour 
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How 


THE RUSSIAN Revolution of 


1917 established workers’ control 
of society for the first time in 
world history. Yet only a decade 
later the socialist regime was 
crushed. What went wrong? 


NO SUPPORT 


The key to that question lies in 
Lenin’s words written to some 
Swiss workers in 1918. ‘‘The Rus- 
sian proletariat, he wrote, cannot 
by its own forces victoriously com- 
plete the socialist revolution.” 

Preservation of Russian 
socialism in the face of internal 
reaction and imperialist invasion 
was contingent upon ‘the spread- 
ing of the revolution to Europe’s 
more advanced, industrial coun- 
tries. 

But the European communist 


| parties failed to provide the 
| necessary leadership and organi- 


zation that would enable the mas- 
ses of workers to seize power. 
The anticipated successes of both 
the German and Austrian revolu- 


= tions never materialized. 


CIVIL WAR 


In addition, in 1919, 14 
capitalist countries intervened in 
the Russian civil war on behalf of 
the counter-revolution, in order to 


| crush the newborn socialist state. 


The price of this civil war was 
tremendously high. Industrial 
output was reduced to 18 per cent 


m of its prewar level. In 1920, pig- 
Z iron production dropped to 3 per 
mm cent, hemp and cotton to 10 per 


cent of pre-war Aa Unemp- 


loyment and fam >C 
with ae 


The 


Revolution - 


Under Stalin’s r ule, the Russian revolution was overturned and _ 
replaced with a system of bureaucratic state capitalism. 


already small and immature work- 
ing class. 

The alliance of industrial work- 
ers in the cities and the masses of 
peasants was broken as starva- 
tion drove the peasants further to 


— A pen . After the war, ties link- 
r | i r were. 
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Widen And The 


Russian Revolution 


ON INTERNATIONAL Womens’ 
Day, March 8, 1917, women work- 
ers and peasants in Russia came 
out boldly in the streets of Petrog- 
rad. Their desperation, fueled by 
hunger, cold and the trials of war 
ignited a revolutionary fire that, 
for a brief time, illuminated the 
whole of Russia. 


_The seizure of power by the 
proletariat in October, 1917 made 
possible a profound transforma- 
tion of the traditional family, and 
women’s role in it. The estab- 
lishment of communal kitchens 
and dining areas, laundries and 
nurseries greatly facilitated 
women's participation in politi- 
cal, economic and cultural 
spheres. Freedom of choice in the 
areas of marriage, divorce, abor- 
tion and an end to legal discrimi- 
nation against illegitimacy cut 
deeply into the system of unpaid 
domestic labour on which any 
class society thrives. 


CONGRESS 


But merely legislating equality 
for women does not guarantee it. 
The drastic changes in family and 
sexual relations embodied in these 
reforms were met with grave resis- 
tance, especially from men. In 
order to organize and educate 
women to defend these revolutio- 
nary changes against reaction, the 
First General Congress of Women 
Workers and Peasants was held in 
1918. 


The 1100 delegates attending 


the Congress resolved to estab- 


SLE LS YEE 
Women And Socialism 


lish commissions for political 
work among women. The 
Zhenotdel, as they became 
known, were designed as instru- 
ments to reach the masses of Rus- 
sian women. Their goal was to 
wipe out illiteracy, build nurse- 
ries and homes for children, con- 
trol sexist abuse in the home and 
draw women into every aspect of 
public life. These commissions 
had a particularly key role to play 
among the peasantry, where 
womens oppression was acute 
and male resistance to the assault 
on the family most brutal. 


ABANDONED 


But the bright hopes of 1918 
were not to be realized. For the 
fate of the womens’ movement in 
Russia was inextricably tied to 


the outcome of the workers’ re- 
volution. Without a revolution in 
an advanced capitalist country, 
the Soviet Union could not re- 
construct its economy in order to 
end exploitation of workers and 
the need to super-exploit the 
labour of women through sexual 
discrimination. When the Party's 
priority changed from advancing 
the international revolution to 
consolidating the power of a new 
bureaucratic class, women's is- 
sues were abandoned. By the late 
1920's, Stalin's concern was to 
stabilize a society threatened by 
foreign economic competition. 


The traditional patriarchial 
family and its roles were rehabili- 
tated at the expense of women. 
Non-reproductive sexuality was 
regarded as deviant in the 
“socialist ` 
Russia. By 1936, abortions and 
homosexuality were illegal. The 
Zhenotdel was abolished and 
motherhood became a social 
duty. 


The history of the women’s 
movement in revolutionary Russia 
reveals the potential for the self- 
emancipation of women to occur 
within the frame-work of a work- 
ers’ movement whose objective is 
nothing less than the creation of a 
global economy that serves human 


need. On the other hand, the bet-. 


rayal of women during the decline 
of the Russian Revolution bears 
witness to the fact that the struggle 
to end women’s oppression outside 
a revolutionary context is utopian. 


G.M.Chambers 
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reconstruction of 


dissolved with the dislocation of 
industry. 


SOVIETS DESTROYED 


Soviets, the councils of work- 


E APAA src ine e ected 
tories, neighbourhoods and Be 
lages suffered from the loss of the 
most conscious militants. Many 
Bolsheviks died in the front lines. 
The remaining cadre fought for 
leadership of the soviets which 
were no longer controlled by the 
majority of workers from fac- 
tories. 


Under the pressures of counter- 
revolution from within and with- 
out Russia, the party had to use 


thousands of former Tsarist 


bureaucrats to keep the state func- 
tioning. Isolated and lacking the 
aspirations of the 1917 re- 
volutionaries, the bureaucrats 
began to substitute their leader- 
ship for the class from which the 
soviets had risen. 


STALIN 


Shortly after Lenin died in 
1924, Stalin rose in the leadership 
of the new bureaucratic state ap- 
paratus. The old Bolshevik prop- 
onents of revolutionary 
socialism, led by Trotsky, were 
forced into opposition. 


By 1928, single party rule was 
established in Russia and Stalin 
proceeded to consolidate his 
power by hunting down all who 
retained links with the old 
socialist traditien. 


WORLD REVOLUTION TODAY 


Out of this heritage of repression 


and defeat emerge the lessons for 
working class victory today. A 
workers’ revolution in a single 


country cannot advance towards 


socialism on its own. Only the 
spread of the revolution to other 
countries can overcome the desp- 
erate problems faced by any iso- 
lated workers’ state. Socialism, in 
other words, can only be an inter- 
national system. 


Trina Lincoln 
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it Could Hap 


ONLY 


Peach Council Has suggested to 
the U.S. Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration that older 
workers who,do not want children 
be allowed to use a pesticide that 
ts Known to cause sterility. 

The pesticide, known as 
DBCP, may also cause stomach 
cancer. 

The Peach Council's novel idea 
may cause a real stir in industrial 
‘management circles. Think of the 
many ways hazards could be av- 
oided! 

For instance, why not put lung 
cancer victims to work in the coal 
mines? How about those old peo- 
ple who can’t pay the heating 
bills? Well sir, you can put them 
all to work at the coke ovens in 
steel mills. That'll keep them 
warm. We can even put insom- 
niacs to work driving trucks. 
They can't sleep anyway, so long 
road trips won't bother them. 

Gee, it’s amazing how quickly 
problems can be solved if you just 
put your mind to it. 


Bye, Bye 
Bird-Brain 


STUART DAW, a little-known 
Canadian businessmen is leav- 
ing Canada. In an interview with 
the Toronto Star , Daw puffed 
up his chest and claimed that 
he, and others like him, who are 
vital to the Canadian economy 
are being squeezed out of the 
country by excessive govern- 
ment restrictions. He went onto 
say that he is one of the “men of 
mind’, one of ‘‘society’s pro- 
ducers”. He acknowledged that 
his success had someth™g to 
do with the hard work of the 400 
employees at his coffee- 
roasting plant in Toronto. In 
Daw’s absence, the plant will 
continue to produce — but wait 
a minute, how can this be if the 
great “producer” has de- 
parted? 


YM AFRAID THE STUDY 
SHOWS THAT A NUMBER 


WORKERS HAVE BECOME 
= STERILE ~.. 


NOT LONG AGO CBC radio spent a couple 
of hours on a phone-in program to pose the 
question ‘‘Is unemployment in Canada seri- 
ous enough to cause Canadians concern?” 

if CBC had asked any one of the one 
million Canadians with current experience 
of unemployment, the anser would have 
been a clear “‘yes’’. People need jobs now: 
and at more than starvation pay. There are 
hundreds of goods and services urgently 
needed by ordinary people which could 
easily be produced if only those currently 
idled were set to the task. 

Instead, the CBC’s ‘‘expert™’ told us that 
unemployment isn’t really important be- 
cause it is caused by laziness; the jobless 
should move to where he claims the jobs 
are. The system's apologists are very con- 
cerned right now to claim unemployment 
doesn't exist. To admit that it is a real 
problem would be to admit that there is 
something deeply wrong with society as it 
is now structured. 


Why does capitalism 
unemployment 
of this dilemma? 

We have always had some 
unemployment—even in the growing years 
of the fifties. Business keeps shifting its 
investment from one industry to another. 
Sometimes a factory runs at full speed, 
then it cuts back and lays off. 


produce 
and is there any way out 


UNDER CAPITALISM 
Peaches and Pesticide 


= WASHINGTON — The National 


SS eS tee 


OP OUR CHEMICAL 


WEL Lee 
BIRTH CONTROL 
IS AN EXTRA- 
DOCK IT FROM 
THEIR PAY! 


Business needs what Karl Marx called a 
‘‘reserve army of labour” which can move 
around wherever business decides the jobs 
are going to be. This ‘‘army’’ of unemployed 
is kept well supplied by the thousands per- 
manently thrown off by the process of 
automation—the replacement of humans by 
machines. 


PROFIT CRISIS 


About ten years ago business began to 
face a major crisis in its profits. Even 
though profits were still rising in numerical 
terms, they were stagnant or declining 
compared to the money already invested. 

This crisis in profits began because 
Japan and West Germany started to seri- 
ously compete with the United States. This 
forced the U.S. to stop spending so much 
on its military contest with the Soviet 
Union. Wasting investment on bombs had 
temporarilly saved western capitalism be- 
cause it saved business from investing too 
much too fast in real production. 


But now competition forces each major 


industrial country to try to outdo the 
others. They build too many plants and 
factories. In order to keep them running 
they have to raid the markets in each 
others countries. So, every capitalist 
country is now in over its head. 


B 
a i r 


ma N 
AD- E NA 


Only The Rich 
Are Human? 


A NEW book, “Adaptation to 
Life’, by an American psychiat- 
rist, Dr. George E. Vaillant, has 
shown that, despite the drivel that 
is constantly shoved down our 
throats by the media, men who 
become company presidents are 


The Toronto Globe and Mail 
employment supplement re- 
cently had some wise words to 
say on the problem of getting a 
job. If you are one of this 
country’s 800,000 unemployed, 
it may interest you to know that 
one of the reasons you haven't 
gotten a job yet is because you 
arent using enough jargon in 
interviews. 

The Globe cites the following 


example. If, in your last job in- 
terview, you said: 

“I carried out an assignment 
to rearrange office furniture to 
improve efficiency”... your 
chances of getting the job are 
slim. 

if, however, you said: 

“Implemented ambitious of- 
fice landscaping program 
effectively’...well, obviously, 
your chances are much better! 


the happiest people in society. 

In his study of ninety-five of the 
most successful and privileged 
meninthe United States, Dr. Vai- 
llant concluded that: 


“It is precisely their position of 


relative privilege that makes them 
suitable for the study of human 
adaptation ... humans can reveal 
themselves in their full flower 
only when they have free choice.” 


At Least They Can Afford Fillings 


It seems the English-speaking 
minority in Quebec is having 
some problems. Dentists say they 
are seeing an increasing number 
of Anglophones with fractured 
teeth caused by jaw-clenching 
and tooth-grinding — both 
brought on by anxiety, presuma- 
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bly caused by the P.Q. 

Dentist William Shaw, who ts a 
member of the right wing Union 
Nationale in the Quebec Assem- 
bly, says its a common 
phenomenon. 

“People who are anxious, peo- 
ple who have everything they 


own tied up in Quebec are most 
susceptible’, says Shaw. 
We suggest that Dr. Shaw make 


a Study of the number of Fran- 


cophones with fractured teeth 
(not to mention other parts of the 
anatomy) caused by years of En- 
glish domination. 


Unemployment: It Doesn't Just Happen 


“Capitalists are scared to invest. 
Enormous sums are available but 
there is no guarantee that a ‘‘nor- 
mal” rate of profit would result. 
The rate of profit is the proportion 
of profit to the total money in- 
vested. As the total investment 
mushrooms it becomes more dif- 
ficult in the competitive world to 
create profits huge enough to keep 
the rate of profit up. 


WORLD-WIDE 


Trudeau would have us believe 
that this is happening only in 
Canada (and that the threat of 
Quebec separatism and greedy 
workers are the cause). It is a rela- 
tive question. The truth is that 
businessmen don t want to invest 
anywhere. Even in the United 
States, which had the strongest 
“recovery of any western na- 
tion after the recession of °74-°75, 
investment has barely crawled 
and unemployment has climbed 
up to 6 per cent! 

The world crisis means that 
each nation is turned in upon itself 
to force its working class to sus- 
tain a higher’ level of 
productivity—to produce more in 
less time. In short, they want to 
raise the rate at which workers 
are exploited. 

There are two ways to do this. 
One is to invest in more machines 
so as to do the same jobwith only 
a fraction of the workforce. This 
is almost the only type of invest- 
ment going on these days (witness 
the automation of the post office, 
long-distance telephones, draft- 
ing, banking, railways, docking, 
etc.) This is one cause of the mus- 
hrooming unemployment figures. 

But this method has a built-in 
danger. Although exploitation is 
increased, the new investment 
demands an even higher rate of 
profit than before. This is like 
running on a treadmill that keeps 
accelerating. _ 3 


DISCIPLINE WORKERS 


The other way to raise produc- 
tivity is to make workers work 
faster for less money. Thus we 
have seen numerous speed-ups, 
union-busting, wage controls, 
appeals for ‘‘restraint’’, etc. 

The army of unemployed has 
become a huge stagnant mass 
going nowhere. It serves the valu- 
able function now of making work- 
ers think twice about going on 
strike or quitting their jobs. In- 
creased harassment by the Unemp- 
loyment Insurance Commission is 
a way of enforcing labour discip- 
line on the assembly line. 

To subsidize private profits, 
government diverts funds from 
social services throwing further 
thousands on the scrap heap. All 
social programs for the advance- 
ment of women are thrown out 
the window and they are told they 
better stick to baby-tending and 
forget about work. Immigration is 
scape-goated for the rising unem- 
ployment, laying the seeds for the 
growth of racism and even fas- 
cism. 

Despite the vast potential of the 
world for producing an adequate 
life for all, we are confronted by 
the reality that for the vast major- 
ity things are getting worse! 
Meanwhile a parasitical minority 
fattens itself. 

The answer lies in rejecting the 
accumulation of wealth for its 
own sake. Socialism means the 
democratic organization of pro- 
duction by working people to 
meet human needs as collectively 
decided by the people them- 
selves. At present, these human 
needs like adequate housing and 
low-cost milk, are unprofitable. 
That is why the profit system 
must be torn down. 

Barry Diacon 


JULIA IS a special movie. It portrays women as real people who 
are capable of having a close relationship based on mutual trust 


and respect. 
Based on 


a chapter of Lillian Hellman’s memoirs, 


Pentimento, the movie stars Jane Fonda as Lillian and Vanessa 
Redgrave as Julia. Both actresses give stunning performances. 


PILLAR 


The two characters are developed through flashbacks of the 
times they spent together prior to the 1930's. 

We see Julia as a wealthy child who becomes politicized early 
in life. Even as a child of 12 or 13 she sees the unfairness in the 
lives of servants, slaves and poor working people. 


Julia, with her encouraging 


smile, is portrayed as a pillar of 


strength who knows all the ans- 
wers and can be counted on in 
times of crisis. For instance, 
studying Marxism at an institute 
in Vienna, she is severely beaten 
in an attack on the institute by 
Nazis. It only strengthens her de- 
dication and determination in the 
fight against fascism. 


REALISTIC 


The ‘Lillian we see is much 
more realistic. She is a person 
with identifiable childhood fears. 
For example, Lillian and Julia as 
young girls are on a camping trip 


and come across a small water-- 


fall. The only way over is to walk 
across a fallen log. 


SB 


WHILE WATCHING The New 
Adventures of Wonder Woman, | 
experienced a variety of emo- 
tions. “*First™’, I said, “‘if it isn't 
meant to be taken seriously, I'd 
swear it was satire or camp. 
Where else can you hear such 
corny lines? - Then, I realized it 
does take itself seriously, and | 
felt like putting my fist through 
the TV screen. 

The program belongs to the 
category I've named ‘Cold War 
Funnies. The Wonder Woman 
theme says she’s ‘‘The woman of 
the hour, with your super power 
— We're so glad you re on our 
side.” 

‘Our side’, of course, is Ameri- 
can Intelligence (something cal- 
led the Inter-Agency Defence 
Command), that’s fighting the 
other side — those Russian 
meanies who want to put us all in 
forced-labour camps and domi- 
nate us with secret police. 

A comic book character created 
during World War 2, Wonder 
Woman was designed to help foster 
American patriotism (she wears a 
red, white and blue costume). 
What is not as obvious is the claim 
by some, notably Ms. magazine, 
that Wonder Woman is some kind 
of feminist heroine. 

At least on TV, she is definitely 
not that. Despite her super pow- 
ers, what makes her program so 
successful is her looks. It’s the 
same sexist garbage we've been 
fed for years. 

And that is the real point behind 
the new TV season. It’s not really 
new, it s just ‘sexier’. Violence is 
being phased out to some extent 
and is being replaced by glossily 
packaged sex. 

Instead of Kojak and Baretta 
breaking the bad guy's jaw, 
Charlie’s Angels, Lynda Carter 
as Wonder Woman, Lindsay 


Julia tauntingly runs across, 
almost daring the water to swal- 
low her up. Lillian, however, 
stops. She realizes the possibility 
of falling. Only with the help of 
Julia is she able to make it across. 


How then, when they are 
grown, can Julia ask Lillian her 
best friend to risk her life smugl- 
ing $50,000 into Nazi Germany to 
aid Jewish and political prison- 
ers? The answer is in the ques- 
tion. 


Because Lillian is her best 
friend, Julia obviously trusts her a 
great deal. She also understands 
Lillian’s fear could deter her from 
making the trip. But, because 
there is such a great feeling of love, 
honour and trust between them, 
such a demand seems natural—for 
Julia to make and for Lillian to 
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Julia: A Women’s Film 


Vanessa Redgrave (left) as Julia and Jane Fonda as Lillian in the powerful new movie, “Julia”. 


accept. 

Another reason Lillian can ac- 
cept lies in the seemingly secon- 
dary relationship of Lillian and 
Dashiell Hammett. A relationship 
based on love, trust and indepen- 
dence, it enabled Lillian to be- 
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News Magazine 
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Wagner as The Bionic Woman, 
and Angie Dickinson as Police 
Woman are melting the bad guy's 
heart. 


‘LIBERATED’ JOBS 


These programs started last sea- 
son, and the trend-setter, it seems, 
has been Charlie’s Angels. The 
women seem to be doing ‘liber- 
ated’ tasks, but actually they are 
playing out the standard negative 


female stereotypes — prostitutes, 
call girls, etc. — without being 
those ‘‘bad girls” at all. The rela- 
tionship between Charlie and his 
Angels really does resemble that of 
the pimp and the prostitute: he 
sends out his street-wise women to 
do the work, meanwhile collecting 
the profits gained from that work. 

Worse ts the fact that every one 
of the supposedly independent 
heroines on television exists as an 
auxiliary to a master planner: a 


come a playwright, it enabled her 
to have control over her own life, 
and, most important, it allowed 
her friendship with Julia to grow. 


Heartening though the movie is 
in its depiction of the happy rela- 


thinking man. He's the brain who 
makes the decisions, the woman 
is merely a tool. Take the Bionic 
Woman, for instance. Even 
though she’s got super-strength, 


= she’s still treated like a child by 


her boss and mentor, Oscar 
Goldman. 

The element of male pater- 
nalism in these fantasies is incred- 
ible — Bill, the sergeant on Police 
Woman, is always rescuing Pep- 
per Anderson, whenever she gets 
her pretty head into trouble. 


DIRTY SOAP 


The replacing of violence with 
sex Is not confined to cop or sec- 
ret agent shows. A new sitcom 
called Soap has hit the 
airwaves. It could be called “the 
humour of exploitation. A critic 
has called Soap ‘`A thirty minute- 
long dirty Joke™. That’s an accu- 
rate description, and like all dirty 
jokes, it wears thin very quickly. 

Briefly, it is about two sisters, 
Jessica Tate, who is rich, and 
Mary Campbell. who is middle 
class, and the problems faced by 
their families. Jessica and her 
daughter, Corinne are sleeping 
with the same man: Corinne is 
also busy trying to seduce a Jesuit 
priest: Mary's husband is impo- 
tent: her son Danny ts a Mafia 
hit-man: and her other son, Jody, 
is a transsexual who wears dres- 
ses and make-up. | 

This program is asking us to 
laugh at impotence and homosex- 
uality rather than challenge the 
prevailing attitudes towards 
them. That’s not funny, that’s 
sick. 

And that’s part of the ‘‘new”’ 
TV season. If my gut reactions are 
a guide, I think this season will be 
characterized by lacerated fists 
and flying glass. 

Jim Michaels 


tionship between Julia and Lillian 


(and, secondarily, between Lil- 
lian and Hammett), what I did not 
like was the seeming absence of 
struggle in forging the relation- 
ships. 


Our society has continuously 
reinforced women's oppression 
and forced women to see their 
lives in terms of men. A tremend- 


ous struggle will be peesssa in.) 


overcome. this and to 2lgusettS TO 


become friends. 
STRUGGLE 


We have to overcome the hos- 
tilities, contemptuousness and 
competitiveness which drives us 
apart. This can only be done with 
painful soul searching and a pro- 
found honesty between us. It’s not 
easy. 


The key, then, to enjoying 
“Julia” is not what the relation- 
ship between the two women was 
but that they even allowed sucha 
dynamic friendship to evolve- 
—that Lillian can say, without 
sounding at all cloying, `I love 
you Julia.” 


Joanne Fisher 


The 


Armoured 


Butterfly | 


liberation of our class, 
liberation of our sex, 

Outside and inside and outside 
creating and becoming and creat- 
ing 

the armoured butterfly 
Emerging. the global will 

by us 

for us 

with iron fists 

and hands 

full of roses. 


Anonymous woman 
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Rape-A Crime of Violence 


THIS YEAR, the number of rapes 
reported has risen far more than 
the number of any other crimes. 

Many people have attributed 
the rise in rape to our so-called 
permissive society and its loosen- 
ing of morals. In fact, how *‘per- 
missive’ a society is, has no bear- 
ing on the issue 

For example, in South Africa, 
one of the world’s least permis- 
sive nations, it has been fairly 
common for white men to make 
weekend expeditions into the 
black homelands to rape black 
women. And, ofcourse, we are all 
familiar with a similar phenome- 
non which long existed in the 
Bible-thumping American South. 


_~ Rape, in other words, is not a 


feature peculiar to only certain 
societies or certain epochs but is 
intrinsic to a sexist, class society. 


WEAPON 


In talking about rape, the point 
cannot be stressed enough that the 
crime is not one of ‘‘passion’’ but is 
a crime of violence that uses sex as 
a weapon. Seventy per cent of all 
rapes are planned—not provoked 
or the result of an uncontrollable 
urge. 

This comes out most clearly in 
the mass-.raping which occurs in 
times of war. It can also be seen 
from the role rape played in the 
institution of slavery. Black 
women’s sexual integrity was de- 


A CAMPAIGN that champions 
certain rights of older workers has 
surfaced recently. The issue is re- 


tirement age and the right of 


over-65s to work. 

In the United States, over the 
past few months, laws have been 
passed federally and in 14 states 
that prohibit forced retirement at 


co 


ld Pe 


liberately crushed in order that 
Slavery might profitably endure. 

Rape, then, is an attack by in- 
dividual men. And, generally, by 
‘average’ men. Only 42 per cent 
of rapes are committed by the 
stereotyped’ crazy stranger, lurk- 
ing in a dark alley. Most are com- 
mitted by a man the victim 
knows—often, a husband or 
boyfriend. 

Indeed, in order not to lose a 
man’s affection, a woman may 
submit to sex she doesn’t really 
want—a more subtle form of 
rape. 


BARGAINING 


The blame lies with a system 
which encourages men to think 
that when a woman says no, she 
means *‘maybe’’ or “try harder’. 
Especially when the woman is 
someone they are involved with, 
many men can’t see a woman ever 
refusing to have sex with them 
once she has already done so. 

Sex is still not seen as an act 
women willingly take part in. It is 
something that is done to them. It 
is something that women must be 
forced into or which they must 
trade for love or security. 

When sex becomes a bargaina- 
ble item, women become com- 


_ modities. This is graphically illus- 


trated by the words used to de- 
scribe a woman who has sex out- 


65. Most extend the age to 70 and 
many include provisions that pro- 
hibit forced retirement of civil ser- 
vants at any age. 

Both the Canadian press and 
provincial governments across 
Canada seem to be watching 
these developments with great in- 


terest. It’s quite likely we will , 


Old People: Cas 
by Capitalism 


side of marriage. She is “‘cheap’’, 
doesn't ‘‘value’’ or “‘treasure”’ 
herself. 


Historically, one of the pur- 
poses of marriage was to protect 
women from rape by wedding 
them to one man. Traces of this 
attitude remain. Women are made 
dependent upon men for protec- 
tion from other men. 


SUPPORT 


Rather than relying upon men, 
however, women must protect 
and support each other. This sup- 
port is beginning to happen with 
the growth of rape crisis centres 
and self-defense classes. 

But, valuable as these are, it is 
even more important for women 
to help each other understand 
how society has cast them in the 
role of victim and how they can 
break their way out of this role. 


The only way to fight sexism in 
all of its hideous forms is to build a 
unified and independent women’s 
movement. The success of this 
movement depends on its ability to 
spread its base far beyond the pre- 
sent confines of the women’s 
movement, to make working al- 
liances with all other victims of op- 
pression and exploitation. 

Ellen Salsberg 
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soon find similar laws being prop- 


_osed for Canadian workers. 


BAIL OUT 


What is most interesting about 
the development is the fact that it 
is happening at all. For, the rights 


of.older folks in our society have“ 
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long been badly neglected. It’s 


surprising that suddenly ‘‘con- 


cerned’ eyes of those in power 
are turning in the direction of our 
senior citizens. 

Although the establishment 
media pay homage to the lobbying 
power of senior citizens groups, 


probably the real pressure for 


What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
be constructed ‘when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION . 

There can be no substie 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 


_ eration of the working class 


can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
state bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 
delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 


tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 

Capitalism pits sections 
of the working class 
agaigst one another. 
Women, blacks and 
minorities suffer special 
oppression .under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 
discrimination against 
homosexuals. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The struggle for 
socialism is part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign „for solidarity 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of another. 

We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 
of self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Rus- 
sia demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are state 
capitalist. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| If you agree with the views expressed in this 
| paper and would like more information, or 
| would like to join the-international Socialists, 
| send this form to: International Socialists, 
| Box 339, Station E, Toronto, Ontario. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Address: 
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against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY | 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and = socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 


Are You Interested? 


_ these laws has come from insur- 


ance companies handling pension 
schemes. Mismanagement of 
workers’ pension contributions 
over the years has led to crises in 
many of these companies. 

The new laws will bail out the 
companies for awhile. With older 
people working longer, the 
money they would have to pay 
out in pensions can go into pro- 
fits. 


RIGHTS 


But what about old people's 
rights? Well, the new law will give 
some added protection to older 
workers who need to continue 
working. And many over 65s will, 
no doubt, decide to stay on the 
job. 

‘For a privileged few, it will be 
because they prefer work to re- 
tirement. For most, it will be be- 
cause leaving work would plunge 
them into poverty on inadequate 
pensions. 

And that points to the real prob- 
lems with this much-heralded re- 
form. For those really concerned 
with the rights of older members of 
our society know that the real de- 
mand must be for the right not to 
have to work in old age — the right 
to spend the last years of life with 
adequate income and in dignity. 

But such a right will not be 
achieved under a system in which 
the profit drive requires that the 
interests of a few insurance com- 
panies dictate that over 65s be 
forced to work to stay alive while 
under 25s search desperately for 
work. 

Sarah Alexander 
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THE 59 men and women on strike 
at Sandra’s Coffee in Ajax, On- 
tario are beginning to gain support 
from the labour movement and 
rank and file workers in the area. 
On October 14, a demonstration 
against the role of police in break- 
ing the strike and the union on be- 
half of the plant owner, Mother 
Parker, attracted 250 supporters. 


POLICE, INJUNCTIONS 


From the beginning of the 
strike five months ago. the work- 
ers at Sandra’s Coffee have faced 
harassment by private security 
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Equal 


TWENTY- FIVE women at the 
British-American Bank Note 
Company in Ottawa are striking 
for equal pay for their work. The 
women are skilled inspectors who 
check for flaws in the currency, 
stamps and bonds the company 
prints. 


The president of the company 
says that the women can’t get equal 
pay because it is ‘ʻa long- 
established tradition’? that the 
women working there have been 
paid less. That ‘‘tradition’’ means 
that even the woman who cleans 
the women’s washroom at 
British-American gets less than the 
man who clean’s the men’s. 


PROFITABLE MYTH 


The bosses there have learned 
that keeping alive the myth that 
women are fundamentally in- 
ferior to men is a profitable busi- 
ness. They can, and do, exploit 
the divisions between men and 
women workers by selling them 
“‘traditions’’ and old ideas about 
women. And it’s not as if they 
cant afford to pay. Their net 
earnings jumped 117 per cent for 
the first six months of 1977 alone, 
to $1.8 million. 


The president of the company is 
worried that if these women win 
equal pay, they may lead the way 
for other equal pay strikes by 
women inspectors in the 
company’s subsidiaries in Calgary 


Large numbers of eucudeel joined a night-time demonstra- 


tion in support of Sandra’s Coffee strikers. 


Support 


Sandra's Coffee 
Strikers 


guards, strikebreaking by scabs 
crossing the picket line with 
police escorts, and court injunc- 
tions that force strikers off their. 
own lines. 

The growing support of trade 
unionists on the picket line has 
already stopped the scab bus 
once. By stopping production and; 
putting some real pressure on the 
company, they will have to think 
seriously about settling this strike 
and recognizing the union. 

For that to happen, these work- 
ers need your support between 
6:30 and 7:30 every weekday 
morning at 144 Mills Rd. in Ajax. 

Neil Collins 


Strike For 
Pay 


and Vancouver. And that might 
cut into their profits. 


These women are determined 
and confident that they will win. 
They must be supported by the 
men and women in the other loc- 
als still inside at British- 
American, and by all trade un- 
ionists in the city. As long as men 
trade unionists show that they 
take the fight for equal pay seri- 
ously and stand together with the 
women, bosses like this one will 
know that they can't benefit by 
driving a wedge into their work 
force. 


And, if these women win their 
rights, the women inside will have 
the confidence next contract to 
demand and go on strike for no- 
thing less — and to break, once 
and for all, the 40-year “‘tradi- 
tion’ that British-American is so 
anxious to keep. 

Barbara Riel 
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"ofthe Unemployed is be- 
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Unemployed people are organizing in Halifax. a 1 amonati Satomi: 


Organizing The 
Unemployed In Halifax 


THE PROBLEM of build- 


ing organizations of the 


Unemployed is some- 
thing that has not been 
grappled with in Canada 
for 40 years. In Nova 
Scotia, a new BUR the 


life Union 
sagen to confront just 
this problem. Below, a 
spokesperson for that 
union, Fred Winsor, dis- 
cusses the experience of 
the group. We encourage 
other readers of 
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AS A RESULT of the walkout by 
skilled tradesmen on Wednesday, 
October 19, suspensions of 11 
workers have occurred at GM 
Scarborough. 

Two workers have been dealt 60 
day suspensions, while nine others 
have been slapped with 30 day sus- 
pensions. What’s more, the UAW 
international representative has bar- 
gained away the suspended workers’ 
right to grieve these actions. 

In other words, the union that 
these workers pay dues to is refusing 
not only to represent them, but it is 
also refusing to let them represent 
themselves. 


A DEFEAT 


Despite the militancy expressed 
during the walkout, the international 
rep and the local shop committee 
have turned this into the biggest de- 
feat that the Van plant has experi- 
enced. 

Its a clamp down on rank and file 
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Workers’ Action to con- 
tribute to this on-going 
discussion. 


The Union of the Unemployed 
has just been formed in Halifax. At 
present it consists of a small group 
of people committed to organizing 
aome. issues that affect the un- 


cos 1 P 


employed as a political force in 
Nova Scotia. 
From the outset this will in- 


volve a considerable amount of 


work in contacting unemployed 
people on a one to one basis and 
moving from there towards de- 
veloping groups around specific 
issues Of concern such as UIC 


Militants 


ended 
GM 


action in the plant and in interna- 
tional representative Dennis Tyce’s 
area of representation. The |] men 
are being made the scapegoat by GM 
and the international union. But it 
was the harassment by supervisors 
and the weak-kneed representation 
by the union that made a walkout 
necessary in the first place. 


As long as we have the interna- 
tional union putting the screws to the 
rank. and file everytime, they take 
dirct action, by allowing manage- 
ment to victimize us, then we'll lose 
again and again 


The only alternative is to rely on 
our own strength. But, for that to 
be effective, it must be organized. 
That means bringing rank and file 
activists together to insure that 
when the union and the shop com- 
mittee back down there is some 
body that can see an action 
through to victory against the 
company. 


A GM Scarborough worker 
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legislation, wage controls and 
other things which affect working 
people as a whole. It is not a mat- 
ter of elaborate plans and fanfare: 
initially it will require a lot of just 
plain, persistent slugging away 
until people become politically 
aware and confident enough to in- 
itiate their own actions. 

This is not-going to be an easy 


job. Aside from the fagh thatan——— 


employed peepee are often trans- 
ient and difficult to contact we 
also have to deal with the human 
problems — self-respect, confi- 
dence in oneself, the personal 
dignity involved in overcoming 
the hangups people have in iden- 
tifying themselves as being un- 
employed. 


STUMBLING BLOCK 


In the past, a major stumbling 
block in attempting to organize 
mass-based organizations has 
been the expectation of accomp- 
lishing too much too soon. The 
thinking is that ifu ve got a 
good thing going everyone should 
flock to it. When this doesn’t 
happen people get demoralized 
and give up, often blaming who- 
ever they're trying to organize for 
not giving a damn. 

In reality, any organizing drive 
takes a lot of time and hard work 
and any organization that has any 
real power basis and support must 
be formed at the grassroots level 
by the rank and file, in this case 
the unemployed. Such an organi- 
zation poses a real threat to all 
established authority since its 
priorities would be based on real 
human needs as opposed to per- 
sonal gain or profit. 

It is important to face realisti- 
cally the problems involved in or- 
ganizing for political action as it is 
generally a very discouraging job: 
too much optimism often leads to 
many casualties early in the battle 

Belief in ourselves and the peo- 
ple we are working with and com- 
mittment to continuing analysis 
with the rank and file of those 
problems confronting us all are 
basic requirements for the struggle 
ahead. The risks in terms of time 
and resources are high but the re- 
turns in the long run will be well 
worth it. 

Fred Winsor 


Halifax-Dartmouth Union of the 
Unemployed 
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Against 
Layoffs 


Must Continue 
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DURING THE MIDDLE of Oc- 
tober, demonstrations were held 
outside the Toronto General 
Hospital protesting the layoff of 
25 housekeeping staff. 


These demonstrations in sup- 
port of the laid off women are an 
example of what we are capable 
of. But, if the membership of 
Local 2001 of the Canadian Union 
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‘Laid-off women and supporters demonstrate at Tor 
eral Hospital. 


Name: 


Address: 


Union: 


of Public Employees had been in- 
volved in organizing and publiciz- 
ing the demonstrations, they 
could have been many times the 
size. 


Now, however, it is clear that 
not only will there be no mass 
demonstrations, there will be no 
protests at all. The regular union 
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meeting held less than a week 
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Fight 
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after the demonstration made that 


apparent. 
TWO HOUR CIRCUS 


In atwo hour-long meeting, the 
issue of the layoffs was not even 
mentioned. Instead, an hour was 
spent deciding whether or not our 
president should attend a Van- 
couver CUPE convention. Need- 
less to say, the women who came 
out to the meeting were not im- 
pressed. 


These layoffs illuminate the sex- 
ist practices of the TGH and the 
hospital’s owner, the provincial 
government. The hospital has laid 
off women with up to five years 
seniority while continuing to hire 
men off the street. 


The women at TGH are paid far 
less than their male co-workers, 
even though they work just as 
hard. In 1974, women in Ontario 
earned $1 billion less than men — 
and the gap between them con- 
tinues to widen. 


RELY ON WHOM? 


With those kinds of super-. 


profits at stake, the laws, the 
courts and the arbitration boards 
cannot be relied on to back us 
against the government. 


Despite the facts that the de- 
monstrations are not going to con- 
tinue, there are still many people in 
the hospital who are willing to fight 
the administration. With new 
layoffs around the corner, they 
must be prepared to take a leading 
role in the next major battle—with 
the union executive if possible, but 
without them if necessary. 


Ron Rosenthal 
Local 2001 
CEE, 


Close to 1,500 trade unionists 


came out on October 25 demon- 


strate against the union-busting tactics of management at the 
Ottawa Journal. The workers were locked-out last October 25 
and many will never be rehired. As a result of a lack of support 
on the picket line from other unions, some of the unions have 
now been effectively broken. Action like that shown above was 
needed a full 12 months ago if these workers jobs were to be 
saved. 


Radio in Lethridge, Alberta have 
been on strike now for almost a 
year and a half. And no end is in 
sight. 

Twenty-seven workers, mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (NABET), walked 
off the job in May of 1976 when 
CJOC management refused to 
negotiate with them as union 
members. 

Their main bargaining issues 
are union security, wages, sick 
leave and a no _ strikebreaking 
clause in the contract. Half of the 
workers are women, who, prior to 
the strike, were receiving the 
minimum wage. 


CJOC is part of the Southam- 
Selkirk group, one of Canada’s 
media giants. It is this same group 
that was behind the busting of 
several unions at the newspaper. 


CJOC Radio 
on strike for 
18 months 


' WORKERS at CJOC TV and 


The Ottawa Journal, along with 
similar actions at CHAN-TV in 
Vancouver and CFAC-TV_ in 
Calgary. 


As in those other cities, this 
corporate giant has recruited 
scabs at a higher wage than the 
previously paid workers. With 
the use of these scabs, manage- 
ment has been able to keep CJOC 
operating. 

Yet despite these obstacles, a 
number of ‘strikers and the 
Lethbridge based Community 
Action for Self-Management 
group are continuing the fight. 
They have been trying the initiate , 
a boycott of CJOC TV and Radio 
and have approached trade un- 
ions and community groups to 
endorse the action. 

These people are up against a 
ruthless, anti-union employer. | 
They deserve the full backing of - 
the local labour movement. 
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